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REPORT OF MR. ED. KOPPISH. 

New-York, March 20th, 1866. 
To the TniBteeB of the Lower Oalifomia Mining Oompany: 

Agreeably to your instructions, I proceeded to Lower California, 
and personally examined the tracts La Ensenada, and San An- 
tonio, assisted by Mr. F. Dufour, a well-known mineralogist 
and practical miner, of many years' experience in Lower Cali- 
fornia mining lands, whose report, in which I fully concur, I 
herewith present. 

These lands are situate in the immediate neighborhood of good 
and accessible harbors on Todos Santos Bay, and abound in rich 
mines and veins, yielding principally copper, also silver, bismuth, 
tin, arsenic, antimony, and, in some instances, gold, and must 
return large profits if properly worked. A particular description 
of the lands and their mines, and of the mines in their immediate 
proximity, is contained in the report of Mr. Dufour ; also partic- 
ular reference to the " denouncements " made by me, as your 
representative, of the three mines — San Guillermo, La Basura,\ 
La Syrena ; besides these, I have also denounced a fourth mine,^ 
La Casadora. These denouncements are made according to Mexi- 
can law, and secure to you the right of their exploration. Mr. 
Dufour also states the condition of the other mines mentioned in 
his report in reference to denouncements, and clearly shows that 
the same right of exploring these can be secured by you. 



I further present to you complete and sufficient title-deeds to 
three-fourths of La Ensenada, and the whole of San Antonio. 
The patents and documents have been properly registered, and 
actual possession of the lands was taken, and every provision of 
Mexican law complied with, to render the titles of Mrs. Maria A. 
R. de Burton to these lands perfect and indisputable. 

From my personal examination, and the opinions of experts, I 
am fully convinced that the investment of sufficient capital in the 
proper development and exploration of the mines found on these 
lands must prove successful and a source of large profits. 
I have the honor to be your obedient servant, 

. ED. KOPPISH. 



REPORT OF MR. F. DUFOUR. 



In compliance with your orders, I herewith present for your 
consideration and approval the following report, based upoii per- 
sonal observation and research, made by me, at your request, 
during the months of November and December, 1864, in the 
State of Lower California. 

The sites or tracts of land known as the Ranchos of San An- 
tonio and of Ensenada, are situated on the northern side of the 
peninsula of Lower California, in Mexico, upon the bay of Todos 
Santos, and at the port of Sansal de Camacho. These parcels or 
tracts of land are contiguous one with the other, and closely con- 
nect with the Government lands of that portion of the State. 

Sansal de Camacho, without being a first-class harbor, never- 
theless offers safe and well-sheltered anchorage to large-sized 
vessels, and promises, at some future day, to merit and receive 
important and abundant commercial recognition. The Pacific 
Ocean here is reached through a well-defined channel, at once 
safe and navigable, and known as one of the surest inlets on the 
Pacific coast. This point is distant by seaboard less than six 
hundred miles from the port of San Francisco. By land, the port 
of Sansal de Camacho isL gained at a distance directly south of 
the boundary-line of Upper California, of about seventy miles, 
and fi'om the American city of San Diego, ninety miles only. 
The climate in this region of the country is exceedingly pleasant 
and temperate. From careful observation made thereof at the 
port of Sansal de Camacho, it has seldom been found to exceed 
ninety-one or ninety-two degrees Fahrenheit. 

The Ensenada lies quietly on the shore of Todos Santos, or 
what might be called the landing-ground of the port Sansal de 
Camacho, and is regarded as one of the finest agricultural posi- 
tions of the State — wood, water, and fine pasturage being plenti- 
ful, and the cereal products, such as barley, wheat, and oats, 
flourishing to perfection ; so also Indian corn, beans, sugar-cane, 



and the grape-vine, as well as many kinds of frnits and T^eCa- 
bles. The refreshing breezes from the sea, constant and imTaiT- 
ing, add mnch to the other attractions of the place. 

San Antonio, or, as it is known, the Mining District proper, to 
its central point is distant six miles from the port dae northeast, 
and is reached the entire way by a level and nniforra road, with- 
out obstacle or impediment, offering at once the suggestion fi*r 
a cheap, eflScient railroad from the mines, directly to Sansal de 
Camacho, without let, hindrance, or delay. 

The country bordering on San Antonio is remarkable for its 
lofty mountains ; they are covered with fir-trees, which grow to 
a prodigious hight, furnishing at once fine timber substance, and 
yielding all that is necessary in that way for the uses and pur- 
poses of mining, as well as aids to mechanical requirements. The 
railroad from San Antonio to the harbor is a necessity for the 
purpose of transporting the ores to shipboard, but a necessity 
that can be easily conciliated; the smooth and facile road is 
there, and the frillest supply of timber. All that seems to be re- 
quired is the iron simply, the rails and the mechanical labor. In 
this respect, nature has done much for the mining interest, as well 
as for the commercial welfare of the port. 

The discovery of the . mineral wealth of San Antonio dates 
from the beginning of the year 1856, when an emigrant company 
from Mexico located and commenced the working of the veins 
and mines which are now best known as La Azul, La Verde, El 
San Guillermo, La Syrena, La Jesus Maria, La Tepiquena, La 
Basura, El Desengano, La Luz, La Encantada, El Lafayette, La 
Antonita, La Estrella, El San Marcos, El Gran Poder, and of 
others unnamed, a considerable number of virgin veins, which 
have remained unprospected, except in a small way. 

Of the mines, the names of which are given above, some have 
been prospected to a depth of as much as one hundred and fifty 
feet, and yet subsequently abandoned for want of the necessary 
capital and adequate machinery for pumping out the water. Since 
the period here mentioned, and gradually as the facts of the rich- 
ness of the veins became known and the matter placed beyond 
dispute, individuals from year to year, although lacking the 
actual means, were audacious enough to denounce and hold the 
valuable places, buoyed up, perhaps, with expectations of making, 
some time, lucky speculations with capitalists that might some 
day come along. The shifts of these persons, although mean and 



unworthy, were nevertheless ingenious. Their usual plan was to 
denounce a mine, perhaps a choice one, occupy it the full time 
allowed by the Mexican law, to wit : ninety days. For permanent 
possession, it was incumbent upon them to do a given amount of 
work before this period expired ; failing in this, their right became 
obsolete. Through want of means, of course this work was left 
undone, the mine became abandoned, but in less than twenty- 
four hours again denounced by the same party or parties acting 
in interest together. This unproductive system being kept up 
' too long for the good of the State, the municipal authorities 
awakened, and in future those who are not competent or re- 
sponsible as actual workers will be legally discouraged from fur- 
ther abuse of the State mineral property. Responsible parties 
are always welcome to the fullest privileges in the development 
of the raining or agricultural interests, and indeed the most gen- 
erous facilities and certain securities are tendered in all proper 
cases by the authorities when solicited. This wholesome guar- 
antee obtains every where in Lower California at present. 

The vagrant conduct of the petty adventurers and moneyless 
speculators which is now being crushed out by the prospect of an 
influx of solid capital, is not peculiar to the district of San An- 
tonio alone — it has, indeed, marked the history of all favorite 
mining districts alike ; for, although the class of people given up 
to its practice were without the means for the practical develop- 
ment of the concealed wealth, they still had the advantage of 
knowing where the precious treasures were hidden, and perhaps 
the plea of fascination is their best excuse for the persistent han- 
kering which they evinced for the alluring metals. 

The ores most commonly found in the mines of San Antonio 
are silver, bismuth, tin, copper, quicksilver, arsenic^and antimony. 
Gold, too, is found in many places, but does not predominate. 

The mountains which form the base for the mining operations 
of Lower California, extending down to the San Antonio's dis- 
trict, are simply but a part of the grand chain or system with 
those of the Sierra Nevada of Upper California, and the Sierra 
Madre of Mexico proper. 

The earth, in every direction, from the Ensenada up to and even 
beyond the limits of San Antonio, is plainly auriferous, both in 
the alluvial and diluvial characteristics. 

In regard to the working of the mines in former times, it must 
not be entertained that the whole of those engaged from time to 
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time in explorations there were of a character similar to the class 
of which deprecatory mention is made above. On the contrary, 
many persons of respectable means have attempted such enter- 
prises at various times ; but even where comparative success was 
achieved, the surrounding circumstances were of a discouraging 
nature. San Francisco, although but six hundred miles distant 
from the port of Sansal de Camacho, would not furnish advances ; 
consequently all ores must of necessity have been shipped to Eng- 
land or the American Atlantic States before receiving returns. 
This was a delay and circumlocution which the impatient operators 
of this coast at the time could not brook ; besides, in most cases 
the knowledge of systematic mining with these same persons is 
said to have been limited. It is not therefore surprising, under 
these embarrassments, that even moderate capital should despair, 
and that it should abandon the enterprise it was so incompetent 
to. triumphantly carry forward. It may be shrewdly conjec- 
tured that, had so much of improved and apt machinery for 
mining purposes been in vogue in the earlier times, and had San 
Francisco the power or disposition to offer the favorable com- 
mercial accommodations which obtain with her at present, San 
Antonio to-day would have been a far advanced and wealthy 
mining region. 

The methods of mining have been confined all along to the 
tedious and cumbersome processes engendered by the Mexican 
mind, and which are now clearly outrun in the race with the 
super-improved inventions of the Anglo-Saxon brain. 

The mines of San Antonio in general present in their superficies 
green or blue carbonates of copper, and these carbonates contain 
from twelve to fifty per centum of metallic copper. At a depth of 
forty to fifty feet water is met with, and the carbonates are con- 
verted into sulphurets of copper, which in hue are either black or 
gray. This is the case in some of the mines ; in the others the 
change from carbonates is into pyrites of the same metal. 

It will be as well to mention at once the principal mines, to- 
gether with the nature of their ores and richness respectively, 
as shown from authentic assays made in San Francisco and 
elsewhere. 

EL AZUL. 

This mine has a shaft which has penetrated to a depth of one 
hundred and twenty feet. On the surface it shows a pure and 
distinct sky-blue carbonate, from which it derives its name, and 



which yiekis from twelve to eighteen per cent of copper. These 
carbonates disappear at a depth of from twenty-five to thirty feet, 
and their place is supplied by black and gray sulphnrets, the 
yield of which is from eighteen to twenty-five per cent of copper, 
and from eight to thirteen per cent of bismuth, besides a mini- 
mum of silver. The vein or lode is about three feet in thickness 
or width, and its richness or yield gradually increases as greater 
depth is made. P]l Azul was abandoned from 1858 to 1864, at 
which latter period it was denounced and possession obtained 
anew. A company, for its development, was expected to be 
formed in San Francisco, but the scheme was frustrated, and the 
mine became again abandoned. It is now open to denouncement, 
and may be taken up. The direction of the vein is from north to 
south. 

LA VERDE. 

This mine is situated about one and a half miles from the pre- 
ceding mine, and the course of the vein parallel with it. The 
width or thickness of the vein is about five feet ; the ore appears 
in green carbonates, formed in a rock of bi-carbonate of lime, the 
yield being from twelve to fifteen per centum of copper, and 
from eight to ten per centum of tin. This mine has been recently 
denounced by a Mexican without capital, and will infallibly be 
abandoned at the expiration of the usual ninety days fixed by the 
mining ordinances, in which to obtain legal possession, after 
the necessary shaft has been sunk some thirty feet in depth. 

SAN GUILLERMO. 

This mine shows upon the surface ore in red oxyds, with a 
yield of thirty-five per centum of copper. Labor was discontinued 
iiere on account of the extreme hardness of the rock. The direction 
of the vein is from north to south, and at present shows itself to 
be one foot in width. It is more than probable, however, that in 
the further prosecution of the work in the vein, the peculiar hard- 
ness of the rock will disappear and the vein become much wider. 
This mine was denounced in the beginning of April, and is now^ 
(lenounceable again. 

LA SYRENA. 

This mine, in the superficial portion of the vein, contains bi-car- 
bonates of ferruginous lime, yielding silver to the amount of $100 
per ton, which bi-earbonates, at a depth of thirty feet, become 
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pyrites of iron, with a yield of silver never correctly ascertained. 
The vein runs from north to south, is about three feet wide or 
thick, and is, like the preceding mhie, open to denouncement. 

JESUS MARIA. 

. The direction of this mine is from north to south. Tlie gangue 
(or mineral substance) which incloses the vein is a species of 
white magnesian rock, consi)icuous in which are found balls of 
green carbonates of copper mixed with red and gray ox yds. 
Many assays of the ore from this mine have already been made 
in San Francisco, Boston, and Xew-York, which gave as a result 
from forty to fifty per cent of copper, with a trace of silver. Tlie 
principal shaft on this mine is one hundred and fifty feet deep. 
The vein, at the depth of one hundred and fifty feet, is about 
six feet wide, is of black sulphurets, containing from sixteen 
to thirty-five per centum of coj)i)er. Tlie mine is well worthy 
of being denounced and worked. 

LA TEPIQUENA. 

This is a mine upon the vein of which little work has been ex- 
pended. In its out-croppings red oxyds are prominent ; these 
yield from twenty-five to thirty ])er centum of copper. The course 
of the vein is from east to west. It is denounceable. 

LA BASURA. 

This mine runs from north to south. The shaft sunk upon it is 
thirty feet deep, but it is probable that the vein upon which the 
shaft is sunk is a branch of or the deposit (depot) of a large vein, 
which is found a little further to the north of the shaft, and the 
place where the work of exploring the vein might be more ad- 
vantageously begun. This mine is likewise denounceable. 

EL DESENGANO. 

This mine runs from north to south, and is distant from the 
Jesus Maria in a northerly direction about six hundred meters. 
The ore found near the surface is of the same character as that of 
the Jesus Maria, and at a depth of forty feet the green car- 
bonates become pyrites of coj)j)er, yielding of the latter metal 
from seven to eight per cent. At a depth of seventy-five feet, the 
actual present depth of the shaft, the yield of copper is from seven- 
teen to twenty per cent ; the vein is three feet thick, and by mark- 
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ing its direction, it would seem to be the same vein as the Jesus 
Maria. Tliis mine is in a condition to he legally denounced. 

LA L UZ. 

This mine is distant some six hundred meters south of the Jesus 
^laria, and runs in the same direction. On the surface the vein 
exhibits bhick oxyds, yielding fifty per cent of copj)er. At a 
depth of thirty feet is in thickness or width three feet. Tlie ore 
at this depth runs out, but there is no doubt of its continued ex- 
istence at a greater depth. Tliis mine might be profitably ex- 
plored. Tt is abandoned and may be denounced. 

LA ENCANTADA. 

This mine is about six feet in thickness in the vein, and lies 
one mile distant froin La Luz in a southeasterly direction. Its 
course is from north to south. There are two shafts upon it, of 
forty-five and thirty feet in dejith respectively. The ores from 
this mine produce a variable yield of from ten to forty per cent 
of co])per, with a yield of silver of $40 to the ton. Possession 
was obtained of it in April last, but it is now denounceable agahi. 

EL LAFAYETTE. 
This mine has a shaft of thirty feet, and is distant a quarter of 
a mile southeast of the Jesus Maria. The character of its ores 
is exactly the same as that of the mine of that name, and the vein 
runs parallel with the vein of the Jesus Maria. Tt was also de- 
nounced by the Jesus Maria Company, and, as a matter of 
probability, the term will expire without the performance of re- 
(piired work, for want of capital, when the mhie will become, of 
course, again denounceable, and may then be taken up. 

La Antonita, La Estrella, El San Marcos, and El Gran Poder, 
each are situjited outside of San Antonio. The first three are 
on the land of the San Marcos Ranch, a mile distant from San 
Antonio; the last on the Guadalupe Ranch. The direction of the 
veins is from north to south, and all exhibit beautiful ores in the 
cro])j)ings, but none have been suflUciently developed to warrant 
any lengthy notice. They are important because of the fine 
s|)ecimens of ore which they furnish, and are also denounceable. 

Besides the mines above enumerated, there are many shafts 
sunk here and there uj)on the mines spoken of as without names 
in the beginning of this report. From the foregoing observations, 
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ft may be readily discerned that the mines under consideratioif 
are excellent ones ; that they have not been abandoned for the 
lack of ore, but on account of the inability of the various parties 
who have heretofore attempted their exploration to do so com- 
petently and adequately. Capital and machinery can work 
out a bright destiny for San Antonio. Should a duly organized 
company, furnished with means and accessories, undertake the 
development and thorough working of these mines, no point of 
the peninsula (for it is in the nature of things) would be so rich, 
so prosperous, and so flourishing. The Ensenada commands 
attention, from its magnificent situation, its command of the 
port, its proximity to San Antonio, as well as its rich farming- 
soil, watered as it is by the two streams called Sansal de Ca- 
macho and Ensenada. This land, owing to its j)eculiar appear- 
ance, is apt to bring home the old saying to the farmer's mind : 
"Tickle me with the plow, and I will laugh with a harvest." 
One of the best recommendations to San Antonio is its prox- 
imity to the Ensenada. 

Respectfully, F. DUFOUK. 
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